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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

MEMOIRS OF A STYLIST 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

As you put down Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer's story of his 
literary life, you may recall that perfect line spoken by the gifted 
Miss Fanny Brice in her impersonation of Camille, the pearl of 
Mr. Ziegfeld's Follies: "I may not have been a good woman, 
Armand, but I've been awful good company." Of course we 
have no thought of insinuating any reflection upon Mr. Hueffer's 
personal or civic virtue; but he would be the first to admit, nay, 
he would, and does, trumpet the fact, that, from the point of 
view of conventional aesthetic probity, he has been joyously and 
flagrantly irregular — a critical, philosophical, and creative rebel 
against every traditional cliche and prepossession. And as to his 
being singularly good company, the reported testimony of Joseph 
Conrad, Henry James, and others, is there to prove it. The 
reports come via Mr. Hueffer himself, so there can be, naturally, 
no question of their indubitable authenticity. 

Mr. Hueffer admits with impressive candor that he has not 
been, as a poet, adequately recognized by the public. But it is a 
fate that he shares with Keats and Tennyson. "How many 
complete volumes of Keats," he wonders, "have been sold since 
Adonais died? A million? How many hundreds of millions of 
Anglo-Saxons have gone to the grave since that day? How many 
readers could Tennyson be sure of? 60,000? I do not believe it." 
Mr. Hueffer suffers a like inexplicable neglect. "For myself," 
says he, "I used in my time to be as much belauded in the press 
as any verse- writer of us all." But what was he to Hecuba? 
What use, after all, are publicity and reclame and the tributes of 
discerning critics to fine work? "I do not believe," he tells us, 
"that any volume of verse by myself has found as many as 2,000 
purchasers." It seems impossible. 

1 Thus to Revisit: Some Reminiscences. By Ford Madox Hueffer. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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But, as we began by saying, Mr. Hueffer has enjoyed that 
most exquisite of rewards, the appreciation of his colleagues, 
brother poets, brother fictionists, brother critics — his peers, in 
fact: though these, necessarily, are not many. Mr. Hueffer was 
in sore need of such informed appreciation. He was very lonely 
during the later 'nineties. " I think," he says, " I used to be alone 
among English-born writers in worrying, in bothering my head, 
primarily, about the 'how' of writing" — about verbal color, and 
cadence, and euphony, and le mot juste, he means. He was enor- 
mously preoccupied with "the simple expression of fine shades". 
Naturally, he was almost unique in the England of that day. Of 
course there was Conrad — but Conrad was not English-born; 
neither was Henry James, nor W. H. Hudson, nor George Moore. 
You might think that they contributed something to the history 
of English prose; but since they were born out of England, they 
don't count. For the same reason, of course, there is nothing in 
the stubborn popular impression that Cesar Franck contributed 
matter of high consequence to the music of France: for Cesar 
Franck was born in Belgium. So Mr. Hueffer, lonely and un- 
read, tended with passionate devotion the slowly maturing sprout 
of English prose in the late 'nineties. 

In those days he was collaborating with Mr. Conrad, and Mr. 
Hueffer remarks playfully that Mr. Conrad used to tell him that 
he "could not write". But you know, later, with a surge of 
relief, that this was only friendly jocosity on Mr. Conrad's part: 
for does not Mr. Hueffer tell us about that letter he received from 
Mr. Conrad in 1897, in which the author of Lord Jim invited him 
to collaborate with him ? It came about in this way : Mr. Conrad 
had consulted the prickly but generous W. E. Henley concerning 
his difficulties with English prose, and had said to Henley: "Why 
should I not find as collaborator the finest English Stylist? " 
Mr. Conrad's letter of invitation to Mr. Hueffer was, we learn, 
the result of Henley's recommendation. Of course Mr. Hueffer 
is deprecatory in recounting this stirring bit of literary history; 
but he contrives, nevertheless, to get it before the jury — which, 
perhaps, was what he wanted. 

Those must have been wonderful and rewarding years that he 
and Conrad spent together, ostensibly collaborating, but really 
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discussing without end the problems of literary craftsmanship. 
"Buried deep in rural greennesses," they used to ask each other 
how, exactly, such and such an effect of light and shade should 
be produced in very simple words. They read Flaubert, of course 
— tirelessly, insatiably. Occasionally they turned aside and 
dipped into Stephen Crane, becoming enthusiastic over a phrase 
such as "the waves were barbarous and abrupt." Or they 
would go together to Rye and have tea with Henry James. 

Mr. Hueffer confesses that it was he who was most preoccupied 
with the expression of fine shades. Mr. Conrad seems to have 
been indifferent to the acquirement of this desirable art, and you 
wonder idly why it is that he seems to write, to-day, rather well. 
Was he inattentive while Mr. Hueffer, "the finest English Stylist" 
(Mr. Hueffer spells it with a capital S, as of course it deserves to 
be spelt), was initiating him into the subtleties of English prose? 
One gets that impression. For Mr. Hueffer says that while he, 
the Initiator, was engrossed in the heart-breaking difficulties of 
English composition, — striving, specifically, for "a non-literary 
vocabulary," — the carefree Mr. Conrad was seeking "a New Form 
for the Novel". So let us study the spectacle of Mr. Hueffer en- 
gaged in his thrilling quest — a quest "for a formula for the Mot 
Juste" [Mr. Hueffer has an eighteenth-century passion for capital- 
ization: it is almost his only bow to the Past]. 

Here, says Mr. Hueffer, was the way the literary world of 
those days presented itself to his view : " On the one hand was the 
respectable journal, critic, or author whose desire was to make a 
not difficult living. On the other side of the fence were those 
literary alchemists who aim at attaining immortality by means of 
jewels five words long. The respectable journal could not wish 
to be forced to use any more actual verbiage than the cliche 
phrase — the phrase that has been mumbled so over and over by 
tired jaws that you can write it half asleep and 'peruse' it with- 
out disturbance during the degustation of your post-prandial 
port. Speakers according to this dialect are always 'cordially 
received'; they 'do not anticipate a large exodus of Jews to Pales- 
tine' ; they oppose one thing or another on the grounds that the 
proposals are 'novel and of far-reaching character'. The Critics 
and supporters of these Respectabilia did not object to the fabri- 
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cators of the jewels five words long, because when such a jewel 
has been a jewel long enough, it can be imported into diurnal 
columns and be hallowed as a cliche. But they did object — and 
very wildly — to le mot juste. . . . Le mot juste meant 'every 
word a sparkler'. That was a conception that appalled our 
friends." 

Well, we all know that jargon — the jargon of Congressional 
oratory and Inaugural Addresses and official Lives and the more 
expensive kind of newspaper editorials. It is a wonder that Mr. 
Hueffer was bothered by this sort of thing, which most writers 
who have a preference for athletic English pay no more attention 
to than a race-horse pays to the cows at the side of the track. 
The absurdity of mentioning such literary droning in the same 
breath with talk about le mot juste — the absurdity of regarding it 
at all in any discussion of the art of English prose — does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Hueffer. It is as if one should turn aside, 
in the course of a discussion of the art of writing for a string quar- 
tet, to sputter angrily over the style of The Rosary or one of the 
anthems of Sir John Stainer. But Mr. Hueffer really seems to 
think that he was faced by a genuine literary dilemma: he saw, 
on the one hand, the writers who say that they "do not anticipate 
a large exodus of Jews to Palestine " ; on the other hand, the writers 
who deal in "jewels five words long" — though what sort of writer 
Mr. Hueffer means to indicate by this latter characterization we 
have no idea. "A woman clothed with the sun, the moon under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown of stars" might perhaps be 
called a quadruple cluster of "jewels five words long". Cer- 
tainly it is reprehensibly gorgeous; yet we had supposed that it, 
and a thousand other passages of which it is typical, were fair 
examples of good English prose. 

But it seems not. For we learn a while later that what Mr. 
Hueffer was aiming to achieve was prose written "as simply 
as the grass grows". He wished to become master of a style so 
simple that you would notice it no more than you notice the 
unostentatious covering of the South Downs. "Our most con- 
stant preoccupation was to avoid words that stuck out of sen- 
tences either by their brilliant unusualness or their amazing 
aptness." That, admittedly, is an excellent ideal for any writer. 
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No one but a literary fop spends his time hunting for words that 
will "stick out of sentences", unless he is amusing himself, or 
unless the word, unusual or not, happens to be the most precise 
expression of .his thought. Not all admirable writers, however, 
seem to care for the grass-grown style. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
works in it, with beautiful effect; but it is not invariable with 
him: there are many passages in The Purple Land, for instance, the 
style of which is about as inconspicuous as a garden of hollyhocks 
and larkspurs. And when someone in that once estimable piece 
of English prose, the King James Version, wrote of the horse that 
God had "clothed his neck with thunder," he used a five- word 
jewel that sticks out of his sentence with so blazing a magnifi- 
cence that you are not likely to forget it as long as you live. 
There is something, after all, perhaps not better, but at least 
more wonderful, than writing like the grass, and that is writing 
like a genius. 

Nevertheless, it is disheartening to observe, in Mr. Hueffer's 
own practice, that he has been untrue to his declared principles 
as a stylist. He speaks of having "flagitiously forgotten" to 
mention someone. Now flagitiously is a worthy and useful word, 
and it happens not to possess any "brilliant unusualness" for 
some of us who are zestf ul and inquisitive students of the English 
tongue. But we will wager that even so avid an educationalist 
as Mr. Edison could not tell, on reading Mr. Hueffer's book, 
what the word means without looking it up. For Mr. Edison is 
not by trade a writer, and people whose craft is not the nerve- 
racking one of trying to turn thoughts into their most exact equiv- 
alents for print are not likely to bother with words like flagitiously \ 
They are much more likely to say "flagrantly" or "criminally" 
or "scandalously" or "outrageously," or something that does not 
mean quite the same thing, and be content; though flagitiously 
was a better word for Mr. Hueffer's purpose, because it combines 
all of those meanings and several others besides. 

However, we are not going to quarrel with Mr. Hueffer because 
he uses words that stick out of his sentences by reason of their 
"brilliant unusualness", but because he exhibits the far more de- 
pressing fault of using words that obtrude by their ineptitude and 
their inexpressiveness. There would be no special occasion for 
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pointing this out, were it not for the fact that Mr. Hueffer 
represents himself as the savior of English prose in his time: as 
the one man in the England of the late 'nineties who cared ar- 
dently for fine English, and who knew how to achieve it. It 
is asking too much to expect the awed recipient of these com- 
munications to take them at their face value when he finds their 
author doing the sort of things that Mr. Hueffer does again and 
again in this book. Mr. Hueffer calls himself blithely "an 
innovating purist". But what are you to say to a man who 
hands you his card with "innovating purist" written on it, and 
then proceeds to talk to you like this: "Until that date I had been 
usually treated by reviewers to praise that you might have called 
fulsome — and that for writing that was exactly similar in tone to 
that of the James book; analytical stuff that was not particularly 
good, but that, rather vaguely and without great purpose or vigor, 
now and then illuminated. . . ." etc., etc. [our italics.] "If 
that is Apollo Belvidere," said Mr. Clyde Fitch's unforgettable 
Mrs. Perkins, gazing upon the statue, "give me Perkins." 
If that is purism, give me corruption! the flabbergasted reader 
might well exclaim after struggling through this sentence of 
Mr. Hueffer's, and many another equally cluttered with verbal 
weeds and underbrush. And there is that extraordinary group 
of sentences (the curious may find it on page 91 of his book) in 
which Mr. Hueffer's vocabulary fails him so tragically that he 
can think of no epithet to express his emotions except the adjec- 
tive immense, which he uses six times on one page. And what are 
you to think of a writer, coyly commended to our notice as "the 
finest Stylist in England", who sends to press a sentence like this: 
"You are not progressively highly cultured if you insist on having 
your food brought to table in dishes succulent;" a writer who can 
speak soberly of "lady representatives"? 

The trouble with Mr. Hueffer, of course, is, first, that he is 
quite humorless, and, secondly, that he has no more business to 
be writing pontifically about English prose as a fine art — or even 
a merely utilitarian art — than a groundhog would have to dog- 
matize about meteorology simply because he has some reputation 
as a barometer. There is no reason, of course, why Mr. Hueffer 
should write admirable prose, or even good prose. It is no one's 
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duty to treat English as an art — indeed, it is largely a waste of 
time to do so. There is an almost microscopic market for fine 
prose; there is an immense and flourishing one for bad prose. 
Mr. Harold Bell Wright and Dr. Frank Crane are read by 
multitudes; Mrs. Meynell and Mr. Max Beerbohm by a handful. 
We do not hold it against Mr. Hueffer that he is willing to pub- 
lish phrases like "lady representatives", and "progressively 
highly cultured", and "brought to table in dishes succulent". 
It is every man's right to utter his thoughts in banal and slovenly 
English; and Mr. Hueffer's English is often as crude and fly- 
specked as a railroad lunch-counter. We would never have 
mentioned the fact if Mr. Hueffer had not seen fit to come 
before his readers in Thus to Revisit as a master of exemplary 
prose. If he were amusing or gaily impudent in his incredible 
conceit, one might easily rejoice in him; but he is merely shrill 
and bumptious, and that is not easily to be borne. 

We realize that it is a dangerous matter to criticize Mr. Hueffer. 
You run the risk of setting yourself down in his eyes as one of 
those "Typical Critics" whom he so deliciously pins upon his 
card of literary specimens. This Typical Critic remains "dom- 
inantly Victorian". He wears habitually a butterfly collar, a 
well-brushed dark-blue Melton overcoat, and a bowler hat of 
conservative lines. He is Editor of the Literary Journal, adviser 
to three leading publishers, admires Alexandre Dumas pere as a 
stylist, has no use for Les Jeunes, and is, generally speaking, 
"the safe critic of Anglo-Saxondom, a literary politician, ready 
to hound to death any Keats whom he might suspect of being 
allied to some anti-Court Party . . . ready to kill any new 
poet with a sneer." And he is adept at playing safe. Especially, 
says Mr. Hueffer, "he would like to abolish me, and, when this 
book falls under his reviewing hands, will seek to do so". 

Lest we ally ourselves with this horrifying type, we hasten to 
declare that we would not abolish Mr. Hueffer if we could. We 
found his matter, apart from his manner, uncommonly rewarding 
and admirable. He has courage, candor, insight, flexibility, a 
singular vividness in projecting a condition, an experience, a per- 
sonality, a picture, which comes through and registers in spite of 
the sometimes execrable style that has to serve as its medium. 
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He is exhilaratingly untrammelled by prepossessions or taboos or 
genteel academic reverences. He has small use for the literary 
stuffed-shirt, for the pompous and sterile Respectabilities who 
are mere chair-warmers of the seats of the mighty, and who exert 
themselves only to obstruct and obscure: who do not know that 
the contemporary scene is vibrant with new life, and that they 
themselves are dead. He is not afraid to throw bricks and barbs 
and hand-grenades (in the effectually ruthless manner which he 
learned at the Front from 1914 to 1918) at these able and threat- 
ening adversaries. 

Mr. Hueffer says that he has been called "the only critic in 
England"; we are prepared to be convinced, though we are still 
on the fence. It may also be that Mr. Hueffer is, as he says Mr. 
Ezra Pound says, "one of the only four poets in the world" — let 
us guess: Mr. Pound, Mr. Hueffer . . . who can the other 
two be? We must take Mr. Pound's word for it, for we have not 
read Mr. Hueffer's verse. But we like him best of all when he is 
exhibiting one of those half malicious, half affectionate portraits 
of his friends which are scattered through his book. 

Is it possible that anyone — even that egregious thing, a Typical 
Critic — could wish to "abolish" anyone who can convey the hue 
of truth so memorably as Mr. Hueffer often does? Almost we 
forgive him, because of his vivacity and charm in portraiture, 
for being (as they say in Holland) so "very fine-stylished". 

Lawrence Gilman. 



